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INTERIOR DECORATIONS, CHATEAU BLOIS. 


pe ALZAC was afraid,” says 
Cook in his description of the 
Chateau of Blois in ‘Old 
Touraine”, ¢‘ that later gener- 
ations would know nothing of 
the chateau save from his pages; so 
far advanced, in his day, was the ruin 
and decay of the whole fabric. But 
that ruin has been suddenly and thor- 
oughly arrested; the hand of the con- 
scientious restorer has intervened, and 
that with a lavishness of display, an 
ingenuity of detail, very rarely equalled. 
The ‘ buried world,’ upon which three 
centuries of kindly time had laid their 
touch, has been refashioned in a some- 
what garish blaze of gold and carving; 
there are but few ‘ mysterious shadows’ 
in these brightly-colored rooms; there 
is but little left to fancy, to the dreams 
of the imagination, in a reconstruction 
so painfully complete. 

‘¢ Yet it is difficult to find fault with 
that spirit of almost reverential care 
which has given us back the great 
castle of Pierrefonds, with all its intri- 
cacies of defence, which has restored 
the walls of wondrous Carcassonne, 
which has preserved the marvels upon 
Mont St. Michel; and of the two ex- 
tremes, Blois is perhaps nearer to what 
is possible for us of perfection than is 
Chinon, deserted, ruined past recall. 
To few houses is it given as to Langeais, 
or Azay-le-Rideau, to escape decay and 
yet preserve the mellowed beauty of the 
past —a beauty like the golden haze 
upon a famous picture, or the strange 


bloom upon an antique marble, which 
is something different from any hues or 
colorings wrought by the hand of man, 

‘¢ But at Blois no change, no renova- 
tion can check the rush of memories 
that press upon the traveller directly 
he has crossed the threshold beneath 
the statue of the good King Louis, for 
the threefold fashion of the architecture 
around him speaks eloquently of the 
three great ages through which the life 
of the castle has passed. The early 
years when the Orleans princes were 
educated here, and Valentine Visconti 
mourned her murdered husband; the 
terrible days of the sixteenth century, 
when Guise was murdered above the 
exquisite carvings of the central stair- 
case; finally, the decaying glories of 
Gaston and his daughter, fitly framed 
in the ruled lines and spaces of the 
frigid building opposite the entrance.” 

M. Duban, the architect charged by 
the French government with the work 
of restoration of the chateau, has, per- 
haps, come as near to a satisfactory re- 
production of the original condition 
and appearance of the building as 
could be expected. Work was begun 
under his direction upon the Francis I. 
wing in 1845 and was continued in 
later years until 1870 on the Louis 
XII. wing and other portions of the 
chateau. 

The present buildings of the chateau 
nearly surround an irregular quad- 
rangular court, and belong to three 
distinct periods. There are in the 
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interior walls some remains to be seen 
of the medieval buildings before the 
time of Louis XII.; but this monarch 
was the first whose work appears in 
the structure as we know it today. 
The wing on the northeast is his, and 
is one of the most charming examples 
of domestic French Gothic architecture 
which now exists. The wing of Fran- 
cis I. followed in the sixteenth century, 
and is the pioneer of the Renaissance 
style in France. In 1635 Francois 
Mansart began to build the southwest 
wing as the palace of Gaston d’Orleans, 
after having overthrown the buildings 
of the fifteenth century which had oc- 
cupied this site. The quadrangle is 
nearly closed by a little chapel— part 
of the wing of Louis XII.—on the 
southeast. 

The Francis I. wing, which con- 
tains the rooms and decorations which 
form the subject of our illustrations, is 
often spoken of as the most beautiful 
example of the French Renaissance 
style. This judgment is based upon 
its present restored condition which re- 
flects great credit upon the architect 
who has rejuvenated it as well as upon 
the originai builders. It was built 
only about fifty years later than the 
adjoining wing of Louis XII., which is 
distinctly and entirely Gothic, and is 
really transitional, exhibiting many of 
the characteristics of both Renaissance 
and Gothic styles. 

The most eminent Italian architects, 
painters and sculptors were received 
with the greatest respect, and enter- 
tained at the court of Francis I.; and 
their suggestions were adopted by the 
native builders of the time. Thus the 
work of this period is Renaissance in 
general design but with the freedom 
and spirit in detail of the Gothic. All 
of the wing which forms the right of 
the interior court towards the north- 
west was built by Francis I., whose 
emblem, the salamander, is found 
carved in innumerable places. It also 
bears the devices of Queen Claude and 
was constructed, as this fact demon- 
strates, in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, before 1525. This was 
the residence of Henry II., Charles IX. 
and of Henry III., who here assassin- 
ated the Duc de Guise. 
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The interior of this wing is divided, 
on the first floor into several large 
halls and numerous smaller rooms, 
the original use of which it is now 
difficult to determine, although they 
have been but little changed in restor- 
ation. On the floors above more res- 
toration has been necessary; and it 
has been possible to identify the rooms 
with more certainty. Of these the 
apartments of Catherine de Medicis are 
possibly the most interesting. The 
apartments are, in most cases, of 
moderate size, but are elaborately 
enriched. Relief ornament is usually 
confined to special features such as 
mantels and doorways; but surface 
decoration in color is lavishly applied 
in all places, The colors are rich and 
rather heavy in general effect; brown, 
red and the stronger tones predomi- 
nant, with a free use of gold. Greater 
contrast and intensity of color is fre- 
quently obtained by outlining forms 
with white or complimentary colors; 
and the whole effect is, at first and in 
its present condition, too complex and 
too positive to be entirely pleasing. It 
is not a safe scheme to adopt in any but 
exceptional cases. 

The illustrations have been chosen 
to give a conception of the decorative 
scheme as a whole, by showing’ two 
views of interiors; and furthermore to 
show in detail the patterns of ornament 
at larger scale. 
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GALLERIE D'HONNEUR OF CATHERINE DE MEDICIS, 
CHATEAU BLOIS. 


The decoration of this room is suf- 
ficiently explained by the foregoing 
notes to give a fair idea of the scheme 
adopted. It may be unfair to judge of 
the effect without the addition of furni- 
ture and accessories which are neces- 
sarily a part of the conception of 
any such decorative composition. It 
must also be borne in mind that these 
were royal apartments; and that the 
habits of life and the dress of the day 
for which these surroundings were 
intended differed fundamentally from 
our own — that the customary dress of 
men and women alike would easily 
bear this display of intense color and 
form as a background. 
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Ceiling of the Gallerie D'Honneur of Catherine de Medicis, Chateau Blois. 
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LVIII. 
CEILING OF THE CHAMBRE DU ROI, 
CHATEAU BLOIS. 
LIX. 


CEILING OF THE GALLERIE D’'HONNEUR OF 
CATHERINE DE MEDICIS, CHATEAU BLOIS. 
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CEILING OF THE CHAMBRE DE LA REINE, 
CHATEAU BLOIS. 


The flat decorations, like the relief 
sculpture of both exterior and _ inte- 
rior, show the frequent introduction of 
the symbols, marks and emblems of 
the families who built or occupied the 
apartments. The only example shown 
in the illustrations of this number is 
that on plate Lxiv., in which the ‘*H” 
of Henry II., surmounted by a crown, 
is used in the repeating wall-pattern. 
The salamander, the porcupine, the 
serpent, the initials of Diane de Poitiers, 
of Catherine de Medicis, of Claude and 
others of the royal families frequently 
appear. 

LXI, 
PRIE-DIEU DU ROI, CHATEAU BLOIS. 
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WALL DECORATION. ANTI-CHAMBRE DU ROi, 

CHATEAU BLOIS. 
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WALL DECORATION, CHAMBRE DE CATHERINE 

DE MEDICIS, CHATEAU BLOIS. 
LXIV. 
WALL DECORATION, CHATEAU BLOIS. 


Club Notes. 


Two Architectural Clubs which, 
either on account of the late — we hope 
we may say late— business depression, 
or from other causes, have languished, 
are showing signs of renewing their 
activities. The Rochester Sketch Club, 
the first of these, which has held no reg- 
ular meeting since its adjournment last 
May, although some of its members 
have since come together and formed 
classes for the study of mathematics, 


French, and the ‘‘orders,” is now 
looking toward a reorganization. 
The St. Paul Club, the second, 


which for a year or so has been prac- 
tically out of existence, may be super- 
seded by a club now in process of 
crystallization among the draughtsmen 
in Mr. Cass Gilbert’s office, in that city. 
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At the October meeting of the St. 
Louis Architectural Club, the vice- 
president, Mr. Ernest Helfensteller, 
presided, as the president, Mr. Ittner 
(who, by the way, has been appointed 
Commissioner of Buildings to the 
School Board), was absent on a tour 
through the country for the purpose of 
making a study of school architecture. 

The Committee on Publication re- 
ported in favor of the scheme for pub- 
lishing the new Building Ordinance ; 
and—a matter of grave surprise — 
Messrs. Enders and Bailey, the com- 
mittee appointed to provide a suitable 
case, and to deliver to the T-Square 
Club the medal which was awarded at 
the Club’s exhibition, reported that 
the work had been accomplished, and 
exhibited in evidence an express re- 
ceipt. The design for this medal was 
by Mr. Enders, the modelling by Mr. 
Bailey. 

There being ‘‘no more business to 
come before the meeting,” the chairman 
then handed its conduct over to Mr. 
Hirano Lloyd as toastmaster for the 
remainder of the evening. 


The Cleveland Architectural Club 
has just issued the advance sheets of an 
attractive catalogue for its Second 
Annual Exhibition, which is to be held 
in the New England Building on 
Euclid Avenue, (which, by the way, 
is the tallest building in Ohio, and 
proud of it!) from November the 15th 
to the 27th. 

The exhibition will consist of Archi- 
tectural Drawings of every description, 
Photographs, Landscape Architecture, 
Interior Architecture and Decorations, 
Architectural Metal Work, Sculpture, 
etc. Contributions to the regular Ex- 
hibition will be made by the Cleveland 
Club, assisted by all the Architectural 
Clubs and leading Architects and 
Artists throughout the country. 


H. B. Pennell, the last winner of the 
Rotch Travelling Scholarship, has just 
sailed for his two years’ sojourn abroad. 
Mr. Pennell has the advantage of some 
of his predecessors in being already 
familiar with his field from former 
visits to Europe, and will doubtless reap 
a rich harvest. 
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New Series 
of Brochure Competitions. 


COMPETITION ‘‘ A.” 

The judges in this Competition (of 
which the details and rules are given on 
advertising page iii of this issue) will be 
Mr. C. Howard Walker, Instructor in 
Ornament at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Mr. Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue, whose work as a draughts- 
man is described on another page, and 
the Editor of THz Brocuure. In ad- 
dition to selecting the winning design, 
the judges will briefly criticize all other 
designs which they deem of sufficient 
merit to warrant their reproduction in 
Tue BrocuureE for comparison with 
the prize drawing. Designs must be 
received on or before November 15th. 


The latest number of the Archztec- 
tural Review(Volume 1V., Number 6) 
contains, beside the usual quota of 
editorial comment and its reviews of 
current periodicals, two articles of un- 
usual force, dealing with the vital 
question of architectural competitions. 
The first is an authoritative and just 
account of the recent scandalous ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania State Capitol Competition ;” 
the second, by Mr. Russell Sturgis, 
reviews the history of competitions in 
this country, criticizes the agreement 
drawn up by some twenty firms of 
eminent architects regarding them, and 
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points out the dangers to which, under 
the present status, the competitor is 
exposed, and the regulations which, in 
self-protection, he should demand. The 
plates in this number include two 
drawings, made for the Review by Mr. 
Lewis Noxon, of the first story and 
cornice of The Society for: Savings 
building, Hartford, Conn., of which 
Messrs. Peabody & Stearns are the 
architects. There are also some very 
interesting studies, by Mr. R. Clipston 
Sturgis, of interior details. 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 


The title of artist-architect seems to 
have now considerable vogue. We are 
not sure that we know precisely what it 
means. We imagine, however, that it 
is generally intended to signify some- 
thing more than an architect, though it 
rather smacks at times of something 
less. Manifestly, therefore, we cannot 
make a perfectly innocent use of the 
expression, and we prefer to classify 
Mr. Goodhue in our own way. 

Everyone has heard of Cram, Went- 
worth & Goodhue, and knows what 
very able work they are doing in late 
English Gothic. Though we usually 
suspect this particular type of superla- 
tive, are we wrong in saying that their 
suburban churches are quite the best in 
the country? The firm is young —very 
young. Soare the men, (Mr. Goodhue 
has not seen twenty-nine), so they 
promise very brilliantly indeed. 

The applause of the architectural 
profession, however, wakes but a weak 
echo in the outer world; so it is not as 
an architect nor even as an illustrator 
that Mr. Goodhue is best known to the 
general public. 

The lovers of literature know him 
through his contributions to the revived 
art of good book-making, his decora- 
tive black and white designs for covers, 
borders, etc., being extremely quaint 
and charming. His most notable work 
in this field is to be found in the ‘‘Altar 
Book,” published by Mr. Updike and 
illustrated by F. Anning Bell. The 
borders, initial letters and, we believe, 
even the type, are from designs of Mr. 
Goodhue. 
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Mr. Goodhue has actually used his 
pen in a literary way himself. Barring 
an article in the Chap Book, however, 
in which he dealt somewhat playfully 
with the writings of Mr. Cram, and 
another upon Traumburg, Bohemia, in 
The Architectural Review, referred to 
later, we have seen nothing of his lite- 
rary output. What we have seen, 
however, is sufficient to convince us 
tnat he doesn’t write with his ruling 
pen. After all, it is in his capacity as 
an illustrator that Mr. Goodhue is best 
known to us. 

Cram, Wentworth & Goodhue owe no 
insignificant moiety of their fame to the 
charming manner in which their work 
is presented to the profession through 
the architectural periodicals. This may 
seem, at first blush (as far as it affects 
Mr.Goodhue personally), a compliment 
to the illustrator at the expense of the 
architect, suggesting the ingeniousness 
with which the Irishman lengthened his 
blanket by cutting a piece off the bot- 
tom and sewing it on the top. 

It is only another way, however, of 
saying that the drawings have given 
added distinction to the designs. A 
good drawing and a good design may 
be two different things, but they have a 
decided affinity; and when they get 
mixed up no chemistical critic dare 
swear he can tell fact from fiction. 

But if the architects are fortunate in 
their illustrator, the reverse is no less 
true. The designs which come from 
this firm lend themselves very grace- 
fully to picturesque illustration, and Mr. 
Goodhue may congratulate himself that 
he escapes the discouraging problems 
which so often confront the professional 
illustrator. 

Very often the province of the archi- 
tectural illustrator is to furnish an 
argument for the design which he illus- 
trates. He becomes, as it were, an 
advocate for it, and so the more blar- 
ney he has the better. Mr. Goodhue 
has such a convincing way of demon- 
strating the pertinency of his English 
designs —of bringing them, with a 
little blarney, into sympathy with their 
surroundings, that we fancy he must 
play the very deuce with church com- 
mittees. A reminiscent note is invari- 
ably struck by the close-cropped hedges 
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and then those ‘‘old homesteads” of 
ours (witnesses, mayhap, of a score of 
winters), how delightfully they sag out 
of sympathy with their prospective 
neighbor! And then, too, the ivy is 
already crawling up the tower walls, 
and real ivy at that— why, the build- 
ing looks absolutely inevitable. 

Mr. Goodhue rejoiceth in his heart 
when he gets hold of a subject on the 
junction of two streets, and he very 
often has them — so often, in fact, that 
we almost suspect that he anticipates 
the street commissioners. However 
that may be, given those conditions, 
he puts them to a most charming use. 
He will place one of the streets in 
sharp perspective, usually in the very 
eye of the vanishing point, and then 
follow it away into the landscape for a 
great distance, thus proposing to him- 
self as fascinating a study in drawing 
as the illustrator could possibly meet 
with. It is a bold and difficult per- 
formance withal. Not many men 
would venture on it, and fewer still 
would we advise to try it. Mr. Good- 
hue can do it in a masterly way, still 
maintaining the breadth and scale of 
his drawing. The unusually small 
scale of his technique permits him to 
treat the landscape more intimately 
than it is done generally in architects’ 
drawings. The picturesque character 
of his subjects, moreover, makes them 
easily reconcilable to such a treatment ; 
so that he doesn’t persuade nature into 
a straight jacket to bring it‘in sympathy 
with his building, but rather reverses 
the process. ‘* Figures,” however, 
seem to be the same dé¢es mozrz for Mr. 
Goodhue that they are to architectural 
men generally. Fortunately he has a 
keen sense of humor and generally lets 
people alone. When they do appear 
they look uncomfortable, as though they 
were conscious that he was using them 
for the menial office of giving scale to 
his building ; and we have a notion that 
he swears a little over them. After 
all, figures are too often used in our 
drawings meretriciously, and it is a 
great deal to say that Mr. Goodhue 
can make his pictures sufficiently in- 
teresting without any. 

His technique exhibits very decidedly 
the influence of Herbert Railton, who, 
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Wall Decoration, Anti-Chambre du Roi, Chateau Blois. 
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strangely enough, hasn’t influenced 
perceptibly any American illustrator 
beside, although he has many imitators 
among his countrymen. Most of them, 
however, seem content enough to 
merely mimic him. Goodhue doesn’t 
have to cast reflections on the con- 
structive ability of his firm to make his 
pictures interesting, so his line shows 
none of the interesting corrugations 
in which Railton indulges to express 
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reproductions, at slightly reduced scale, 
of the remarkable series of drawings 
of an imaginary medieval town in 
Bohemia which Mr. Goodhue has play- 
fully named Traumburg, and which he 
entertainingly describes in a charming 
article accompanying the drawings. 
These drawings show him at his best, 
both as an illustrator and as an archi- 
tectural designer. The conception is a 
remarkably clever one, and the draw- 


corners eaten away. 


The buildings in 
Mr. Goodhue’s pictures are new build- 


ings, and the walls are perfectly plumb 
and true according to specifications. 
We hope we may live to see the days 
when one may sketch them with cor- 
rugated lines, but as it is we prefer the 
way Mr. Goodhue does them. He 
respects their youth. 

The readers of Zhe Architectural 
Feview are already familiar with the 


ings, of which only we have room to 
speak, are so delicately beautiful that it 
seems impossible that Railton himself 
could better them. For ourselves we 
don’t believe he could. ‘The sketches 
are very small and the scale of the tech- 
nique is all but microscopic. 

Mr. Goodhue may safely rest his 
reputation as an illustrator on the 
Traumburg drawings. 

CHARLES D. MAGINNIS. 
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Wall Decoration Chambre de Catherine de Medicis, Chateau Blois. 
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(REPRINTED FROM The Architectural Review.) 


‘6 TRAUMBURG, BOHEMIA.” BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 
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Wall Decoration, Chateau Blois. 
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